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ACHILLES AND THE ARMOR OF PATROCLUS 



By John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 



In the Iliad (xviii. 170 ff.) Iris came to Achilles and urged him 
to rescue from the hands of the Trojans the body of Patroclus, 
showing the disgrace which would be his if insults were heaped 
upon the corpse of his friend; Achilles replied that he was helpless, 
for his own armor was now in the possession of the enemy and he 
could use the armor of none except perhaps that of Ajax, the son 
of Telamon, but as that warrior was himself in the thick of the 
fight he could not hope to secure it, so that he would be able to do 
nothing, for it would be impossible to fight without armor. 

The scholiast to this passage made the obvious inference that 
the armor of Patroclus should fit Achilles, for his armor had fitted 
Patroclus, and so accordingly he asked the question, "Why did 
Achilles not make use of the armor of Patroclus ?" This question 
is answered by saying that Automedon probably wore the armor 
of Patroclus, so that while Patroclus passed for Achilles, Automedon 
in his turn passed for Patroclus. This answer, we are told, is due 
to Crates, the rival of Aristarchus, and it is brought forward by 
Thiersch (Ueber das Zeitalter und Vaterland des Homer, p. 56) as a 
striking proof of the unusual ability of Crates as an interpreter of 
Homer. 

It is impossible to define accurately the position held by 
Patroclus in the army at Troy, as he seems a sort of supernumerary 
in the camp, and he is of importance only as a companion, a friend, 
or a servant of Achilles; therefore he seems to have had no occasion 
to use arms, except for the one brief period when he employed, not 
his own armor, but that of Achilles. Patroclus plainly joined the 
Greek forces to serve and to advise Achilles, but not to fight the 
Trojans. 

When Andromache told of the death of her father she added 
with something like satisfaction that he had been honorably treated 
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by Achilles, who burned his body together with his armor and then 
erected a funeral mound. The fact that she should at this moment 
recall with pride that her father's arms had gone with him to the 
pyre shows the high importance in which this honoring ritual was 
held. The passage is found in the Iliad vi. 415 ff. 

Odysseus was met at the entrance to Hades by the shade of 
Elpenor and was begged to search out the dead body at the halls 
of Circe, to burn it along with the armor which had belonged to 
Elpenor, and after the burning to erect a mound in his honor near 
the shore of the sea: 

X 74: &XX4 jue KaKKrjai <ri>v Tebxww, fiffffa juoi ttrnv, 
<rrjn&. ri \ioi xeDoi xoXi^s hn. $ivl OakiurarjS. 

As soon as Odysseus and his companions returned from Hades 
they burned Elpenor and his armor, according to his prayer. Evi- 
dently the obligation was too sacred to be ignored. 

We have abundant evidence from the shaft graves in Mycenae 
that the warriors who lived before the age of Homer were honored 
by the placing of armor with them at their burial, and we know that 
in the ages after Homer such a tradition survived by the fact that 
Sophocles in his Ajax makes the hero command his son, Eurysaces, 
to preserve for himself the great shield, but to send with his father 
to the grave the rest of his armor {Ajax 577). This command was 
faithfully executed, as verses 1407 f. of the same play show. 

Virgil also felt that the honor of burning the arms or the char- 
acteristic implements of the dead was an essential trait of the 
heroic age, that is, the age pictured in the Iliad. 

Am. vi. 212: 

Nee minus interea Misenum in litore Teucri 
flebant, et cineri ingrato suprema ferebant. 
prindpio pinguem taedis et robore secto 
ingentem struxere pyram, cui frondibus atris 
intexunt latera, et ferales ante cupressos 
constituunt, decorantque super fulgentibus annis. 

232: at pius Aeneas ingenti mole sepulcrum 

imponit, suaque anna viro remumque tubamque, 

Evidently this last verse was suggested by the preparations for 
the pyre and the mound in honor of Elpenor. 
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The funeral procession in A en. xi. 91 ff. and the funeral rites 
xi. 194 show the same custom of burning the armor with the fallen. 
Virgil at least believed that in the age pictured by Homer the 
warrior took his armor with him to the pyre. 

The preparations for burning the body of Patroclus, * 161 ff., 
are described at great length and with a thoroughness of detail 
hardly to be equaled in the Iliad. The pyre was one hundred feet 
in length and one hundred feet in breadth; on this the corpse was 
placed, in the hands of which Achilles had put the hair shorn from 
his own head; the body was then covered from head to foot with 
the fat of sheep and of kine, the carcasses of which were heaped 
about; then large jars of honey and of ointment were stood next 
to the bier, and four spirited steeds were thrown on the pyre. 
Patroclus kept nine dogs as his own pets, two of whom were killed 
and put beside their master, and last of all twelve goodly and noble 
youths of the Trojans were slain and added to the funeral pile. 
But from first to last there is not the slightest reference to armor 
of any sort. 

While as a rule it is dangerous to draw arguments from silence, 
yet the length of the description and the multiplicity of details 
prove beyond question that the omission is not due to accident 
and that no armor was put on the pyre of Patroclus. 

When the shade of Patroclus came to visit the sleeping Achilles, 
xxiii. 66, there were no marks of a warrior about it, although it bore 
all the features of the living friend and was dressed with the accus- 
tomed clothing, but this shade, unlike that of Elpenor, mentioned 
no armor. 

The fact that no armor was put on the pyre of Patroclus and 
that no mention of his armor is made in any part of the Iliad can 
explain fully the failure of Achilles to make good the loss of his 
own armor by using that of his friend and companion. 

It may be argued that Hector had armor, yet no mention of 
burning his armor on the pyre is found in the description given of his 
funeral, but the entire account of the pyre and the burning of Hector 
occupies but a single line, 

Q 787: h 8k irvpfji vtt&tt)!. veupbv dicrav, h> 8' lpa\ov irvp. 
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"On the top of the pyre they placed the corpse and kindled the 
fire." There is nothing to show either that the armor was burned 
with him or that it was not. In the case of Achilles, whose death 
came in the interval between the action of the Iliad and that of the 
Odyssey, we assume from the story of the contest over his arms and 
the resulting suicide of Ajax that his arms were not burned, but 
these arms were not destructible and were made by Hephaestus 
himself, so that they would naturally be spared the fate of ordinary 
armor. 

We have in Homer two positive examples of the honor done the 
dead by burning his armor with him, one in the words of Andro- 
mache, the other in the prayer of Elpenor, and we have one certain 
example of a person with whom no armor was burned, the example 
of Patroclus. Hector and Achilles furnish no proof either way. 

Everything in the Iliad indicates that Patroclus had no armor 
and did not come with Achilles in the character of a warrior. A 
recognition of this fact will immediately clear up all the confusion 
which the critics have found in the story of the exchange of armor. 

The suggestion that Patroclus assume the part of a warrior 
came from Nestor, and to encourage him he added that the Trojans 
would think he was Achilles and would not fight; this would give 
the Greeks a chance to rest, and then refreshed they could force 
the exhausted enemy back to the city — that is, it would not be 
necessary for him to fight at all and the mere presence of the Myr- 
midons would decide the contest (A 795 ff.). This assumed fright 
of the Trojans was intended as an argument for Patroclus to induce 
him to become a warrior. Diomedes, Odysseus, and Agamemnon 
had just been wounded, and Nestor in despair felt that any sort 
of assistance was welcome. When Patroclus came back to Achilles 
he repeated the words of Nestor, for it was imperative that he also 
be persuaded; hence the arguments which appealed to Patroclus 
were used with him. Achilles did not tell Patroclus that one could 
fight better in his accustomed armor, for he knew that Patroclus 
had no armor of his own, so he said to him: 

II 64: Tvvrj 8' &jxouv (iev e/wi. Kkvra T€i)x ea Svdi, 

&PX e ^e M.vpfu86i>e(T(Ti, <t>ChoiCTo\iiJioi<n juaxeo^cu. 
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The argument that the Trojans would think that Patroclus with 
the armor of Achilles was Achilles himself and so would flee was 
intended in the first place to induce him to fight and then was 
used by Patroclus to get the consent of Achilles, so that when its 
purpose was gained and when Patroclus appeared in battle it was 
practically ignored. 

The whole device of the exchange of armor is a clever piece of 
poetic economy by which Achilles is given a dignified excuse for 
casting aside his anger and appearing again in the center of the 
battle. Patroclus, the gentle and kindly companion, is at a time 
of crisis put in armor, given a brief glory, and slain, so that the 
action of the Iliad and the wrath of Achilles may not remain per- 
manently deadlocked. 

The pathos which accompanies the death of such a person on the 
field of battle is superbly expressed in II 856 : 

rf/vx^l 8' in pedewv wra^evri "Ai56<r5e /3e/3ijK€i, 
ov TTOTfuov yobuca, \iirovo' avdporrjra Kai ril$r)v. 

"And his spirit passing from his body, went to Hades, lamenting 
his fate, leaving his manliness and his youth." This is in keeping 
with the fact that the adjectives most used to describe Patroclus 
are iv-qr/s, nelkixos; hence the urgings of Menelaus "Now let each 
one remember the gentleness of poor Patroclus, for he knew how 
to be kindly towards all." 

P 670: vvv rts evrieiris Ilarpo/cX^os SetXoto 

fivqaaado}' Traaivyap eiriaTaro jueiXtxos elvcu. 

We know from Nestor that when his father sent Patroclus along 
with the Greeks he explained that his part was to restrain, to advise, 
and to encourage Achilles, but he said nothing to him of his duties 
as a warrior. 

The tragedy of the Wrath is that it should have forced this man 
to his death, and in borrowed armor. 



